Ba'CKsTays. n.f [from back and Jl ay.] Ropes or flays which. 

keep the malls of a fhip from pitching forward or overboard. 
Ba'cksword. n. f [from back and fword.] A fword with one 
{harp edge. 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis at hack fword. Arbuth. J. Bull. 

.Ba'ckward. \adv. [from back and peapb, Sax. that is, to- 
Ba'ckwards. 5 wards the back.] 

1. With the back forwards. 

They went backward , and their faces were backward. Gen. ix. 

2. Towards the back. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firft caft backwards , 
and then forwards, with fo much the greater force ; for the 
hands go backward before they take their rife. Bacons Nat. H. 

3. On the back. 

Then darting from her malignant eyes, 

She caft him backward as he ftrove to rife. Dryden s AEneid. 

4. From the prefent ftation to the place behind the back. 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The monftrous fight 

Struck them with horrour backward ; but far worfe 
Urg’d them behind. Milton s ParadiJe Lojl , b. vi. 

5. Regreflivcly. 

. Are not the rays of light, in palling by the edges and fides of 
bodies, bent feveral times backwards and forwards with a mo- 
tion like that of an eel ? Newton’s Opticks. 

6. Towards fomething paft. 

To prove the poffibility of a thing, there is no argument to 
that which looks backwards ; for what has been done or fuller- 
ed, may certainly be done or fuffered again. South. 

7. Out of the progreffivc ftate ; reflex. 

No, doubtlefs ; for the mind can backward caft 
Upon herfelf, her underftanding light. Sir J. Davies . 

8. From a better to a worfe ftate. 

The work went backward ; and the more he ftrove 
T’ advance the fuit, the farther from her love. Dryden. 

9. Paft ; in time paft. 

They have fpread one of the worft languages in the world, 
if we look upon it fome reigns backwards. Locke. 

10. Perverfely ; from the wrong end. 

I never yet faw man. 

But (he would fpell him backward ; if fair-fac’d. 

She’d fwear the gentleman fhould be her After ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick. 

Made a foul blot ; if tall, a Iaunce ill-headed. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Ba'ckward. ad]. 

1. Unwilling; averfe. 

Cities laid wafte, they ftorm’d the dens and caves ; 

For wifer brutes are backward to be flaves. Pope. 

We are ftrangely backward to lay hold of this fafe, this only 
method of cure. Atterbury. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our nation backward to 
engage with us in alliances. Addifon. Ereeholdcr. 

2 . Hefitating. 

All things are ready, if our minds be fo ; 

Perifh the man, whofe mind is backward now. Shak. LI. V. 

3. Sluggifh; dilatory. 

The mind is backward to undergo the fatigue of weighing 
every argument. JVatts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

4. Dull ; not quick or apprehenfive. 

It often falls out, that the backward learner makes amends 
another way. South. 

Ba'ckward. n.f The things or ftate behind or paft. 

What feeft thou elfe 

In the dark backvjard or abyfm of time ? Shakefp. Tempejl. 
Ba'ckwardly. adv. [from backward .] 

1. Unwillingly; averfely; with the back forward. 

Like Numid lions by the hunters chas’d, 

Though they do fly, yet backwardly do go 

With proud afpeftt, difdaining greater lnfte. Sidney. 

2. Perverfely. 

I was the firft man 

That e’er receiv’d gift from him ; 

^ * 

And does he think fo backwardly of me, 

That I’ll requite it laft ? Shakefp. Timon. 

Backwardness, n.f. [from backward.] Dulncfs; unwilling- 
nefs ; fluggiftmefs. 

The thing by which we are apt to excufe our baclwardnefs 
to good works, is the ill fuccefs that hath been obferved to at- 
tend well defigned charities. Atterbury. 

Ba'con. n.f. [probably from baken, that is, dried flefh.] 

1. The flefh of a hog faited and dried. 

High o’er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 

Good old Philemon feiz’d it with a prong. 

Then cut a flice. Dryden’ s Fables. 

2. To fave the bacon, is a phrafe for preferving one’s felf from 
being unhurt; borrowed from the care of houfewives in the 
country, where they have feldom any other provifton in the 
houfe than dried bacon, to fecure it from the marching foldiers. 

What frightens you thus ? my good fon ! fays the prieft ; 
You murder’d, are forry, and have been confeft. 


0 father! my forrow will fcarcefave my bacon ; 

For ’twas not that I murder’d, but that I was taken, p 
Baculo'metry. n.f. [from baculus, Lat.and [At^.] The^' 
of meafuring diftances by one or more ftaves. 

BAD. adj. [quoad, Dutch; compar. worfe \ fuperl .worft.] 

1. Ill; not good: a general word ufed in regard to phylical 
moral faults, either of men or things. 

Moft men have politicks enough to make, through violenc 
the beft fcheme of government a bad one. "" p ^ ’ 

2. Vitious; corrupt. ’ 

Thou may ’ft repent, 

And one bad act, with many deeds well done, 

May’ll cover. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xi. /. 2 rg 

Thus will the latter, as 'the former,' world 
Still tend from bad to worfe. Milton’s Parad. Loft , p x j| , 

Our unhappy fates 

Mix thee amongft the bad, or make thee run 
Too near the paths, which virtue bids thee Ihun. 

3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. 

The fun his annual courfe obliquely made. 

Good days contracted, and enlarg’d the bad. 

4. Hurtful ; unwholefome. 

Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his head ake Add 

5. Sick. 

Bad. 


nor. 


Dryden. 


Bad^ P reter ^ te Did. 


And, for an earneft of greater honour, 

He bad me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawder. Mach. 

Badge, n.f. [A word of uncertain etymology ; derived by Ju- 
nius from bode or bade, a meffenger ; and fuppofed to be cor- 
rupted from badage , the credential of a meflenger : but taken 
by Skinner and Minjbew from bagghe , Dut. a jewel, or bague, a 
ring, Fr.] 

1 . A mark or cognizance worn to fticw the relation of the wearer 
to any perfon or thing. 

But on his breaft a bloody crofs he bore, 

The dear remembrance of his dying lord ; 

For whofe fweet fake that glorious badge he wore. Spenfer . 
The outward fplendour of his office, is the badge and token 
of that glorious and facred character which he inwardly bears. 

Atterbury s Sermons . 

2 . A token by which one is known. 

A favage tygrefs on her helmet lies ; 

The famous badge Clarinda us’d to bear. Fairfax, b. ii, 

3. The mark of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him ; even fo much, that joy 
could not Ihew itfelf modeft enough, without a badge of bit- 
ternefs. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. Shakef. Tit. Andrn. 

Let him not bear the badges of a wreck. 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dryden’ s P erf us. 

To Badge, v. a. [fiom the noun.] To mark as with a badge. 

Your royal father’s murder’d. — ■ 

• Oh, by whom ? 

Thofe of his chamber, as it feem’d, had don’t ; 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood, 

So were their daggers. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Badger, n. ft [bedour, Fr.] An animal that earths in the 
ground, ufed to be hunted. 

That a brock, or badger, hath legs of one fide fhorter than the 
other, is ver y generally received not only by theorifts and unex- 
perienced believers, but moft who behold them daily. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. hi. 

Badger legged, adj. [from badger and legged.] Having legs 
of an unequal length, as the badger is fuppofed to have. 

His body crooked all over, big- bellied, badger legged, and his 
complexion fwarthy. L’ Eft range. 

Ba'dger. n.f. [perhaps from the Latin bajulus, a carrier ; but, 
by Junius, derived from the badger, a creature who flows up 
his provifton.] One that buys corn and victuals in one place, 
and carries it unto another. Cowl* 

Ba'dly. adv. [from bad.] In a bad manner ; not well. 

How goes the day with us ? Oh tell me, Hubert. — 
Badly , I fear. How fares yourmajefty? Shak. King John. 

Ba'dness. n.f. [from bad.] Want of good qualities, either na- 
tural or moral. 

It was not your brother’s evil difpofttion made him feek his 
death ; but a provoking merit, fet awork by a reprovable bad- 
nefs in himfelf. Shakefp. King Lear. 

There is one convenience in this city, which makes forne 
amends for the badnefs of the pavement. Addifon on Italy . 

I did not fee how the badnefs of the weather could be the 
king’s fault. Addifon. Freeholds) • 

To Ba'ffle. V. a. [heftier, Fr.] 

1. To elude. ,, 

They made a fhift to think themfelves guiltlefs, in fpite of a 
their fins ; to break the precept, and at the fame time to bajpe 


South . 
which b® 
Atterbury. 


the curfe. 

He hath deferved to have the grace withdrawn, 

hath fo long baffled and defied. 1 

2. "Fo confound; to defeat with fome confufton, as by p er P ex 

ing or amufing ; to baffle is fometimes lefts than to conquei . 

* * * * Mezen- 



BAG 


Etruria loft, 

He brings to Turnus’ aid his baffled hoft. 


Dry den’s AEneid. 


He brings to 1 urnus aiu ** — , . < • 

When the mind has brought itfelf to cloie thinking, it may 
co on roundly. Every abftrufe problem, every intricate ques- 
tion will not baffle, difeourage, or break it. Loc*e. 

o To crufh ; to bring to nothing. . , . r v „ o 

** l\ foreign potentate trembles at a war with the Bn glim na- 
tion, ready to employ againft him fuch revenues as baffle 
his deftgns upon their country. Addifon. Freeholder, N 20. 

Ba'ffle. D »./ [from the verb.] A defeat. 

It is the {kill of the difputant that keeps oft a baffle. South. 
The authorshaving miffed of their aims, are fain to letreat 
with fruftration and a baffle. South. 

Ba'ffler. n.f [fro ip. baffle.] He that puts to confufton, or 

defeats. 

Experience, that great baffler of {peculation, allures us the # 
thing is too poflible, and brings, in all ages, matter of fa 61 to 
confute our fuppofttions. Government of the Tongue , § z. 

Bag. n.f [belje, Sax. from whence perhaps by dropping, as is 
ufual, the harlh confonant, came bege , bage, bag.] 

j Alack, or pouch, to put any tiling in, as money, corn. 

Couftn, away for England ; hafte before, 

And, ere our coming, fee thou fhake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their impnlon’d angels 
Set thou at liberty. Shakefp. King John. 

What is it that opens thy mouth in praifes ? Is it that thy 
lags and thy barns are full ? South. 

Thofe waters were inclofed within the earth as in a lag. 

Emmet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Once, we confefs, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 

From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea fpoke. Pope. 

2 . That part of animals in which fome particular juices are con- 
tained, as the poifon of vipers. 

The fwelling poifon of the feveral feCls, 

Which, wanting vent, the nation’s health infe&s, 

Shall burft its bag. Dryden. 

Sing on, ftng on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d ; 

So may thy cows their burden’d bags diftend. Dryden. 

3. An ornamental purfe of ftlk tied to men’s hair. 

We faw a young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with 
a bob wig and black ftlken bag tied to it. Addifon. Spectator.- 

4. A term ufed to fignify different quantities of certain commodi- 
ties ; as a bag of pepper ; a bag of hops. 

To Bag. V. a , [from the noun.] 

1. To put into a bag. 

Accordingly he drain’d thofe marftiy grounds. 

And baggd them in a blue cloud. Dryden’ s King Arthur. 
Hops ought not to be bagged up hot. Mortimer’ s Husbandry. 

2 . To load with a bag. 

Like a bee baggd with his honey’d venom. 

He brings it to your hive. Dryden’ s Don Sebajlian. 

To Bag. v. n. To fweli like a full bag. 

The fkin feemed much contracted, yet it bagged, and had a 
porringer full of matter in it. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Two kids that in the valley ftray’d, 

I found by chance, and to my fold convey’d : 

They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Ba g atelle. n J. [bagatelle, I r.] A trifle ; a tiling of no im- 
portance. 

Heaps of hair rings and cypher’d feals ; 

Rich trifles, ferious bagatelles. Prior. 

Ba'ggage. n. j. [from bag, bagage , Fr.] 

1. The furniture and utenftls of an army. 

The army was an hundred and feventy thoufand footmen, 
an l twelve thoufand horfemen, beftde the baggage. Judithfflh.z. 

Riches are the baggage of virtue ; they cannot be fpared, nor 
left behind, but they hinder the march. Bacon. 

1 hey were probably always in readinefs, and carried among 
the baggage of the army. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

2 . 1 he gooes that aie to be carried away, as bag and bagga?e. 

Dolabella defigned, when his affairs grew defperate in E^-ypt 
to pack up bag and baggage, and fail for Italy. Arbuth. on Coins’ 

3. A worthlefs woman ; in French bagafte ; fo called, becaufe 
fuch women follow camps. 

A fpark of indignation did rife in her, not to fuffer fuch a 
baggape to win away any thing of hers. Sidney 

When this baggage meets with a man who has vanity to cre- 
cut relations, {he turns him to account. Spediat. N° 2c c. 

. G *i° .n.f. [bagrn, Ital. a bath.] A houfe for bathing, fweat- 
ing, and othervvife cleanftng the body. 

x nave known two inftances of malignant fevers produced bv 
the not air of z iagm. Arluthnot on Air 

bAGPjPE. r f {from bar and pipe ; the wind being received in 
R , A muucal inftrument, confiding of a leathern bap 
tymcrt blows up like a foot-ball, by means of a port vent ot 
httc tune nxed to it, and flopped by a valve; and three pipes 
o: nutes, the nrft cal.ed the great pipe or drone, and the f -cond 

bottom ; 
the bag 

, • , . , . opening or {topping the hnlrc 

The ^ ^ 

y 0Lt t Chambers. 


B A I 

th fome bad bagpipes inftead of 

Sidney, b. 1. 
animated with the 


wit 


No banners but fhirts 
drum and fife. 

He heard a bagpipe, and faw a general ----- _ T 

found> Addifon. Freeholder, N° 27. 

BagfipeR. n.f. [from bagpipe.] One that plays on a bagpipe. 

Some that will evermore peep thro’ their eyes, . 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper. Shak. M. of Venice. 

BAGUE'TTE. n.f. [Fr. a term of architecture.] A little round 
moulding, iefs than an aftragal ; fometimes carved and en- 
riched. 

To Baigne. v. a. [ bagner , Fr.] i o drench ; to foak : a woid 

out of ufe. 

The women forllow not to baigne them, unlefs they piead 
their heels, with a worfe perfume than Jugurth found in the 
dungeon. Carew s Survey of Go 1 nwal. 

Bail, n.f [of this word the etymologifts givemany derivations; 
it feems to come from the French bailler , to put into the hand ; 
to deliver up, as a man delivers himfelf up in furety.] 

Bail is the freeing or fetting at liberty one arrefted or im- 
prifoned upon adtion either civil or criminal, under fecurity ta- 
ken for his appearance. There is both common and fpecial 
bail ; common bail is in adlions of ftnall prejudice, or flight proof, 
called common, becaufe any fureties in that cafe are taken : 
whereas, upon caufes of greater weight, or apparent fpeciality, 
fpecial bail or furety mult be taken. There is a difference be- 
tween bail and mainprife ; for he that is mainprifed, is at large. 
Until the day of his appearance : but where a man is bailed, he 
is always accounted by the law to be in their ward and cuftody 
for the time : and they may, if they will, keep him in ward or 
in prifon at that time, or otherwife at their will. Gowcl. 

Worry ’d with debts, and paft all hopes of bail. 

The unpity’d wretch lies rotting in a jail. Rofcommon. 

And bribe with prefents, or when prefents fail. 

They fend their proftituted wives for bail. Dryden. 

To Bail, v a. [from the noun.] 

1. To gi ve bail for another. 

Let me be their bail — 

They {hall be ready at your highnefs’ will. 

To anfwer tbeir fufpicion 

Thou flialt not bail them. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus . 

2 . To admit to bail. 

When they had bailed the twelve biftiops, who were in the 
Tower, the houfe of commons, in great indignation, caufed 
them immediately again to be -recommitted to the Tower. 

Clarendon. 

Ba'ilaele. adj. [from bail] That may be fet at liberty by 
bail or fureties. 

Ba'iliff. n. f. [a word of doubtful etymology in itfelf, but bor- 
rowed by us from baillie, Fr.] 

1. A fubordinate officer. 

Laufanne is under the canton of Berne, and govern e 
bailiff lent them every three years from the fenate of Ber 

a rr Addifon on Italw 

2. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execute arrefts. 

It many times happeneth, that, by the under-fherifts and 
their bailiffs, the owner hath incurred the forfeiture, before he 
comcth to the knowledge of the procefs that runneth 
him. 

A bailiff, by miftake, feized you for a debtor, and k 
the whole evening in a fpunging-houfe. 

Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind. 

3. An under-fteward of a manor. 

Ba iliwick. ^./ [of baillie, Fr. and pic, Sax.] The place of 
the junkhciion of a bailiff within his hundred, or the lord’s 
franchife. it is that liberty which is exempted from the flie- 
n , °T e coullt y. over which the lord of the liberty appointeth 

a bailin'. ' Cl 

A proper officer is to walk up and down his bailiwick. 

'tl ■ it j • 1 n Spenfer on Ireland. 

. hei e nlued writs to the flienffs, to return the names of the 
ftcvei al land-owners m their feveral bailiwicks. 

To Bait. *. [b£m, L. ***»*>*• 

otirer’animals! Up ° n a hook > in fome P la “> tempt fifli or 

TT7°, h, - CUnning eiiem y> that to catch a faint, 

Vv ith faints doll bait thy hook 1 moft dangerous 
-s tn.it temptation that doth goad us on ° 

To fm in loving virtue. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure 

■ Le , t . s be ;? ve ”g ed on him ; let’s appoint W a meerina* 
give him ajhow of comfort in his fuit, and lead him on with^ 

sr “ "• - b»- »• as 

Many forts of fiftes feed 

anglers, who bait their hooks with them. ” ‘ n0i ''j to 

How are the fex improv’d in am’rous arts I ^ ’ y ' 

, VV hat nev/-found fnares they bait for human hearts ' r 

To give meat to one’s felf, or horfes, on the Joad ' ^ 

p . What fo ftrong, 

xmt wanting reft, will alfo want of mLht ? 

■1 he fun, that meafures heaven all day long 

At night doth bait his fteeds the cce-m v 

uiv. cc^an waves among. F A) 
2 O ^ ' T; 

To 
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againft: 
Bacon. 
:pt you 
Swift. 
Pope. 
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